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ABSTRACT 



This study examined the work experiences of 



master’s-prepared professional staff in community colleges. In-depth 
interviews with six such non- faculty staff at each of three Illinois 
community colleges (n=18) revealed the nature of their work, their 
perceptions about their duties and status, and their experiences with 
decision making. Findings of the study are presented in three main sections: 
a look at the daily work of these specialists, their views on being 
specialists and professionals, and key themes related to their sense of place 
in the community college (voice, importance, status, mobility, and 
professional development) . Most of the interviewees saw their work as being 
important to the mission of their institutions. They also saw their work in 
their community colleges as a career and cared about their futures, and their 
mobility, in their institutions. The specialists interviewed for this study 
tended to perceive their institutions as hierarchical, with administrators 
and faculty occupying higher rungs on the employee ladder. Their lesser 
status as employees belied their equivalent educational credentials and the 
autonomy, professional authority, and general responsibility they exercised 
in their daily work. The theme of perception surfaced repeatedly in this 
study-in terms of the specialists' perceptions of their institutions, their 
coworkers, and their status, and in terms of their perceptions of other's 
perceptions of them. (Contains 115 references.) (EMH) 
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In this study, I sought to understand the work experiences of an understudied 
group of higher education professionals— master's prepared professional staff in 
community colleges. Three main research questions informed my inquiry: (1) What is 
the nature of the work of various master's prepared professionals in community colleges, 
and how do these individuals describe and assess their work lives? (2) How do these 
individuals make sense of themselves as professionals, and how do they believe they are 
perceived by others (in terms of authority, autonomy, and status) in their community 
college setting? (3) How do master's prepared professionals describe and evaluate their 
experiences with decision making at their institutions? In-depth interviews were 
conducted with six master's prepared professional staff members (non-faculty) at each of 
three Illinois community colleges (N=18). 

Findings of the study are presented in three main sections: a look at the daily 

work of these "specialists," their views on being specialists and professionals, and key 

themes related to their sense of place in the community college (voice, importance, status, 

mobility, and professional development). Most of the interviewees saw their work as 

being important to the mission of their institutions. They saw their work in their 

community colleges as a career, and cared about their futures— and their mobility— in their 

institutions. The specialists interviewed for this study tended to perceive their institutions 

as hierarchical, with admin istratqrs and faculty occupying higher rungs on the employee 
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ladder. Their lesser status as employees belied their equivalent educational credentials 
and the autonomy, professional authority, and general responsibility they exercised in 
their daily work. The theme of perception surfaced repeatedly in this study-in terms of 
the specialists' perceptions of their institutions, their coworkers, and their status, and in 
terms of their perceptions of others' perceptions of them. This unique constellation of 
perception and positionality was found to play a significant role in shaping the work 
worlds of the specialists interviewed and the limitations they felt in them. 



CHAPTER 1: 



INTRODUCTION 



It was the final meeting of the graduation committee at a large suburban 
community college in the Midwest. The committee was comprised of 
faculty, administrators, and a few professional staff. As the group worked 
its way down a checklist of preparations for graduation, which was 
coming up in a couple of weeks, the topic of graduation robes came up. 
All student and faculty robes had been ordered, but there was one 
"problem.” Mr. Y, a master’s-prepared professional employee in the 
college’s business office, was planning to sit with the faculty participating 
in graduation, and had ordered a robe for himself. It turned out he had a 
daughter graduating, and he wanted to be able to assist in handing her the 
diploma. Apparently, this was highly irregular. Only faculty were 
supposed to participate in the graduation ceremony, not professional 
staff. After some discussion, it was decided that the committee would let it 
go for this time, to avoid embarrassing Mr. Y. Next fall, however, this 
issue would definitely be the topic of further discussion by the committee. 



The ranks are real separate here. . . . There ’s real lines here. . . and I have 
faculty people who have come downstairs who are younger than I am, and 
they want to be called by "Mrs.”' Several faculty people came for flu 
shots, and they scheduled their appointment by "Mrs. Whoever, " and I 
called her Mrs. and she called me [first name]. 

—a master’s-prepared staff member at a community college 



The “proper place” of master’s-prepared staff who do not hold faculty rank and 
who work in community colleges is something that is not discussed openly. These 
individuals frequently are assumed to hold lower status than their community college 

faculty colleagues, 62.5% percent of whom have master’s degrees themselves (Sax, 

1 
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Astin, Arredondo, & Korn, 1996, p. 28). In institutions with a vast array of roles in and 
relationships to the communities they serve, community colleges utilize a staffing model 
that includes, in addition to their faculties, numerous professional staff who provide 
services directly to students or services essential to the functioning of the institution. 
Interestingly, many of these master’s-prepared staff are largely ignored — by the 
community college literature, by staff development units in their own institutions, and by 
some colleagues, who see them as somewhat invisible, peripheral or, at best, the people 
who work in the wings to help the “real” actors get ready to go on stage. What are their 
work lives like? Do they consider their employment a career? How do they perceive 
institutional morale? How do they see their role in carrying out their college’s mission? 
How might recognition of this group be important to community colleges as they look to 
the future? 



An Unstudied Group 

One might ask, “Why bother to study this group of professionals?” After all, this 
group comprises a small percentage of the people working at a community college, at 
least in Illinois. According to Illinois Community College Board statistics for Fall, 1997, 
28.5% of full-time employees at Illinois community colleges categorized as “academic 
support,” supervisory,” or “professional/technical” held master’s degrees. 1 When all full- 



1 The Illinois Community College Board (1999a), in a table entitled, "Degree Level of Illinois Community 
College Staff, Fall 1997" provides headcount data for the following employee groups: Teaching Faculty, 
Academic Support, Administrative, Supervisory, Professional/Technical, Clerical, Custodial/Maintenance, 
and Other. Within each classification category, the statistics are further grouped into Master's, Doctorate, 
and Professional degree categories. Since the Academic Support, Supervisory, and Professional/Technical 
classifications are likely to represent many individuals in the target group of this study, I focused on 
statistics for these three groups. While 28.5% of full-time employees in these groups have a master's 
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